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VER the signature of a well-known and skilful veterinary 
surgeon a certificate to the effect that Prince Palatine 
is physically and constitutionally sound has been 

The us, however, 

that the horse is suffering from the effects of a blow 

n the leg. In all probability the blow was inflicted by the horse 

imself when rolling about in distress, but whether inflicted in 

inning or before the race, it had nothing whatever to do with the 
itiable state of distress to which the horse was reduced; when, 

0, he had been eased at least four furlongs from home. It has 

en suggested that the pace at which the race was run was the 

ndoing of Prince Palatine, but I see little reason to accept that 

As a matter of fact, the horse was “‘ 


issued. same certificate informs 


eory. choking ”’ six furlongs 
om home, that is to say, when about one mile seven furlongs 
id been covered, whereas at Ascot we had seen him win the Gold 
up—two miles and a-half—after a race run at a faster rate than 
That is to say, at Ascot Prince Palatine could 
in a fast-run race over two miles and a-half, whereas at Goodwood, 
he could miles. There it is. 
he certificate alluded to above disposes of the notion that the 


at at Goodwood. 


a slower-run race, not get two 
se might have been sickening for some illness or that he is in 
unsound—the only 
not 

The 

knowledge or be- 

lief that he 
not fit may have 
accounted for the 
the 
bookmakers 
to take 5 to 2 
instead of asking 


liv way conclusion 
iat he 


it to run, 


possible being, then, 


was 


was 


readiness of 


for something 
more like 10 to 
1. Be that as it 
may, in common 
with everyone 
that loves a good 
horse — Prince 
Palatine is a good 
horse —for his 
sake, I 
but again express 
my regret that he 
should have been 


own can 


allowed to run in 
the condition in 
which he was, as 
judged by the 
terrible state of 
distress to which 
he was reduced : 
nor is it easy to 
forget that some- 
thing very similar 
lappened 
vith 
0 Tt laid on him, 

he horse beaten by Aleppo last 
tated that Prince Palatine has 
Ir. J. B. Joel’s trainer, and if 
ll events, 


when, W. A. Rouwch. WOOTTON 


odds of 20 
was = & 


to 


season. now 
Morton, 
shall, at 


sight 


been handed over 
true 
the 


Palatine 


this be we 


be spared a repetition of 
What Prince may as a 
re remains to be seen, but from his breeding, running and con- 
rmation there is every reason to anticipate that he will do ex- 
edingly well, and the publication- of the certificate as to his 


mplete soundness will effectually clear away any suspicions 


sorry we 
itnessed at Goodwood. do 


iat he might have been suffering from some organic disease 


ON 


Winner of the Sussex 


Plate at Brighton. 
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Prince Palatine is by Persimmon, which reminds me have 


that | 
lately had an opportunity for seeing two other Persimmon horses 
Royal Realm and Fugleman, now standing in Ireland, the forme: 
at Tully, the latter at Brownstown ; both of them, I may add, are 
in the very best of health, and, secing that among the mares sent 
to him this season Lady Lightfoot 
Palatine), by Isinglass out of Glare; Merry Gal, by Galopin out 
of Mary Seaton ; and Cherry Lass, by Isinglass out of Black Cherry, 
be that 
chance of distinguishing himself 
let 


are such as 


dam of Princes 


it can now said Roval Realm is being given every 


Herode, too, l 
beautiful 
and possessed, moreover, of a singularly kindly disposition. 


little 


as a sire Roi 


have seen, down and furnished into a most horse, 


Chere 


The 
fetrarch, has proclaimed his sire’s merits to the world, and no 
more 


is, however, need to say much about him His son, 


nominations are available until 1916, if then. Apropos ot 


The Tetrarch, | hear that a grey colt with marking similar to that 
celebrity is to be sold at Deanville ; he is by Le Sancy (grandsire 
of The Tetrarch), and is, | am informed, a big, well-grown yearling 

nearly sixteen hands already 


best of 


well furnished, and standing on the 


limbs. Here is a chance for some enterprising buyer 


There will, by the way, be 
at Doncaster, 


also a chance 


the 


perhaps a better one 
Mr. E 


breeder of 


for among vearlings which Kennedy, 
Che 
Petrarch, is send 
ing up ts a slash 
ing colt by 
ller ode 
Magnitude 
Strattord 
Stud 


will, 


Roi 
out ot 

The 
Station 
vearlings 
however, be 
dealt with in 
detail in the next 


issue Of COUNTRY 


LirE, SO no more 


about them for 
the present 
\nothet sale 
of which | am 
that 


whol ol 


reminded is 
the 
th« bloodstock 
the 


James 


owned by 
late Mr 

kK. Keene 
be sold in 
York 


tember 


will 
New 
on sep 
2nd In 
cluded in the sale 
are nine stallions 


and thirty - one 


mares, most ol 
under- 
foal 
Among 
the 
Oaks winner, Cap 

Bells, 
think, 


whom, | 
stand, have 

at toot 
WHITE STAR. the mares 1s 


and 
bred, | 


gone carefully 


and 


Vote 


not 


stallions I notice clean 
for | 


now, 


the 
not 


among though 


1 am sure, have into his pedigreé 


the 


through 


There it 1s; as on many previous occasions, | advocate 


importation of clean-bred slo¢ k—oft clean descent, that is, 


both sire and dam, to the earliest known sources from which the 


British thorough-bred derives, whether bred in else- 


America or 


where ; but again | would urge English and Irish breeders to exercis 


the greatest care in verifying the pedigrees of American-bred stock 
But, precautions in this respect being taken, it is quite on the cards 


that some of the mares included in the sale to which | am now 
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alluding would be valuable acquisitions to any stud. Nor would 
there be any difficulty in being efficiently represented at the ring- 
side. A propos of breeding, it is interesting to note that Romeo, 
by Flying Fox out of the famous Glare—dam of Flair, Lubin and 
Vivid, and grand-dam of Prince Palatine—seems to be at last 
coming into torm., None too soon, either, for, writing subject 
to correction, until this year he had only won one race, the Chester- 
ficld Stakes, since he was sold for 2,300 guineas at the sale of the 
late Sir B. Cooper’s yearlings It is true that he is not making 
any very ambitious attempts even now, but he has recently won 
two handicaps, and has beaten horses which can go a bit, and that 


with ease He may do better yet, and in any case, if sold for stud 


purposes, a horse so bred has always “‘ possibilities ’’ at the Show. 
Concerning last week's racing I can say but little, for I have 
not even seen a race-course since the close of the Goodwood Week ; 
but, looking through the Calendar, I notice that Mr. G. Edwardes’ 
Flying Orb has made his first appearance, and that to some 
purpose, for, after having been in difficulties—so I read 
at the start, he won the Members’ Two Year Old Plate at 
Lewes in a canter by four lengths. The breeding of this colt 
is interesting, for he is by Orby out of Stella 22, by Necromancer 9 
out of Hollyleaf Orby 


Orme out of the American-bred mare Rhoda B, concerning whose 


winner of the Derby in 1907—is by 


claim for admission to the Stud Book I have myself been always 
rather doubtful. She seems, however, to have been duly traced 
to authenticated strains of blood, and is assigned to the Bruce 
Lowe family 26, her antecedents being that she is by Hanover 
out of Margerine, by Algerine out of Sweet Songstress. Be that 
as it may, I remember the colt, Flying Orb, well as a yearling, for 
not only did I think that he was one of the best-looking colts at 
Doncaster, but such an authority as John Porter took me to look 
at bim, saving that he was the living image of what Bend Or was 
as a yearling. Since then I have not seen him, nor does he seem 
to have had much to beat at Lewes, but he won, and that with such 
ease that he may well be a very smart colt indeed 

Hopes that Prince Palatine and Tracery might meet and settle 
their differences in the race for the Doncaster Cup will not be 
realised, for neither of them figure among the entries for that race, 
nor, [| am sorry to add, would either of them have been fit even if 
they had been entered, for some time must elapse before Prince 
Palatine is again in racing condition—if, indeed, he ever is so 
and there seems to be something wrong with Tracery. Let us, 
however, hope that we may see them both thoroughly fit and well, 
competing for the Jockey Club Stakes at Newmarket on October 2nd. 
Even in the absence of the two cracks there should be a good race 
for the Doncaster Cup, for the three year olds—such as they are 
are well represented by Shogun, St. Meriadoc and Day Comet. 
Stedfast can see if he can give 1olb. to Long Set. Lance Chest and 
Aleppocould tell us what the Goodwood Cup form was worth. Cavalry 
could again set the pace which—wrongly, I am sure—is supposed 
to have brought Prince Palatine to grief at Goodwood, and then 
the best of them might have to reckon with Jackdaw. Seeing, 
however, that Lance Chest will be receiving 6lb. from Aleppo, 
whom he met at even weights at Goodwood, he should be able 
to reverse the Goodwood placings, and the shorter distance may, 


too, be in his favour; but there is time and to spare before we 


need go seriously into the matter. Nor need we vet concern 
ourselves much about the Cesarewitch or the Cambridgeshire - 
it is, however, satisfactory to note that for both of these important 


handicaps an excellent entry has been secured. That for the former 
is, indeed, surprisingly good, for the entries exceed a hundred by 
one. TRENTON. 
KENNEL NOTES. 
JAUNDICE. 


Y scrappy allusion last week to one of the most trouble- 
some ailments from which so many sporting dogs 
suffer was obviously altogether inadequate to the 
importance of the subject, and on this account no 
apology is necessary for dealing with the matter in 

more detail. Considering the smallness of the channel or duct 
through which the bile is conveyed from the gall bladder, it is 
easy to understand how inflammation of this important little 
organ may lead to a stoppage and the diversion of the yellow fluid 
into the blood. Mechanical causes of obstruction are not unknown, 
but usually the mischief arises from a chill, a sudden plunge into 
cold water when the animal is over-heated by exertion, drinking 
cold water when hot, or even eating indigestible food. Sometimes 
the bile is too thick to perform its proper duties, and there are 
other reasons, too remote, however, to call for desc ription here. 
When jaundice is a frequent sequel to distemper, as it is in some 
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kennels, one would be inclined to enquire into the accommodation 
and situation, the inference being that the place is damp or not 
sufficiently open to the beneficent action of the rays of the sun 
My own actual experience of the disease is limited to witnessing 
its action in other kennels, for, although I have bred some hundreds 
of dogs and had my full share of distemper, I do not think, speaking 
from recollection, that I have ever had the 
Fortunately, the most obtuse person is capable of diagnosins 


“6 


yellows ”’ in the place 


the ailment from the colour of the sufferer. One cannot wel 
mistake the symptoms, and the only thing is to seek the remedy 
Other symptoms beyond the yellow colour are also present, suc! 
as a subnormal temperature and weakened pulse, while the faec« 
become very offensive, owing to the absence of bile from th 
intestines, where, under ordinary circumstances, it prevents dk 
composition to a certain extent. The bile also serves as a natur: 
laxative. 
THE TREATMENT. 

Few people, I imagine, are so ignorant as to underrate th 
seriousness of the disease, which is the cause of many fatalities 
The strong purgative once so much favoured should be avoid 
as placing an unnecessary strain upon the system. If anythin 
of the kind is needed an enema is far preferable. Careful nursin; 
above all things, is most likely to bring about recovery. The les 
food that can be given the better, consistent with the maintenan 
of strength, and it must be such as can be digested with ease. 
little finely chopped raw meat is useful, milk and barley wate 
plain milk, one of the predigested foods taken by human being 
and other things that will readily occur to anyone versed in th 
routine of a sick-room. If aperients cannot be avoided, use Epsor 
salts, which are better than most drugs for the liver. Som 
administer emetics for the purpose of emptying the gall bladd« 
by the pressure induced by the act of vomiting, but the same objc« 
may be achieved by external manipulation if one knows enoug 
of anatomy to locate the spot. 
as it is not pushed to the point of exhaustion, is recommended b 


Xenty of gentle exercise, so lon 


many practitioners. 

Whenever I hear of a number of dogs in one kennel fallin; 
with the disease simultaneously it makes me wonder if the piro 
plasma responsible for causing the malignant form of jaundice 
correctly termed canine piroplasmosis, have made their way int 
this country. Cases have been observed in France and Italy 
and they are more common in South Africa, that home of the tick 
borne diseases of animals. The source of infection being certain ticks 
sporting dogs whose work lies among scrub and brushwood ar 
peculiarly susceptible. The piroplasma which do all the mischic! 
reach the red blood-corpuscles, which seem to have greater powet 
of resistance in some animals than others. The ticks responsibl 
for distributing the disease in France and Italy are believed t 
be demacentor reticulatus and ixodes ricinus respectively. 

OTHER TROUBLES. 


Minor lacerations are common among dogs worked in a rough 
country, and unless they are deep enough to cause serious hemor 
rhage, they should not be long in healing, especially if some mild 
antiseptic is applied and the place is bandaged. It is really astonish- 
ing to see how quickly the flesh of a healthy dog heals. I hav 
known a bitch bite open a tumour in the udder, making a horribly 
large hole, and yet be all right in a few days. If a large vein or 
artery should be severed, prompt first aid should be rendered 
and a veterinary surgeon fetched with all speed. Slight bleeding 
usually stops itself in a short time. One cannot always judge 
the extent of the injury by the amount of noise made. Should 
the temperature rise some thirty-six hours subsequently, septic- 
emia must be suspected. In any case, except in injuries ot an 
extremely mild character, everything possible should be done to 
prevent the entrance of deleterious microbes. A one per cent 
solution of sublimate or three per cent carbolic acid may be advised 
and the whole surrounding surface should be dressed thoroughl\ 
as well as the actual wound. Clip off any hair likely to come in 
contact with the place, and then bandage. Stitches, of course, 
must be put in if the damage is at all extensive. If one of the eyes 
becomes scratched, get a large camel-hair brush and paint with 
lotion made of either arnica and opium or belladonna and opium. 
To 1oz. of distilled water add three drops tincture of arnica and 
five drops tincture of opium, or if tincture of belladonna is preferred, 
take ten drops with the same quantity of opium. Fortunately, 
the only poisonous snake we have to consider is the adder, but 
sometimes his venom may cause death. The place bitten in 
all probability will be the leg or mouth. Supposing it has 
been the first, fasten a tight ligature above the spot and 
allow it to remain there until the health seems normal. Ex- 
ternally we should expect to see a bluish swelling, which hurt 


on pressure. A. CRoxTON SMITH. 
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~ A LESSER 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


OF THE 
XIVtH CENTURY. 
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HE high-road from Leeds to York, while between the 
seventh and eighth milestones from the former city, 
crosses the little valley of the Potterton Beck. On 
the northern slope and close by the roadside stands 
Kiddal Hall. It has now rather a forlorn appearance, 

ice for the last hundred years it has been used as a farm- 
use. But for four hundred years previously it was the home 
a single family of the lesser landowners of Yorkshire. From 
e latter part of the fourteenth century until after 1800 an Ellis 
n followed an Ellis father in almost unbroken succession. 
it long before the coming of the Ellis family to Kiddal the 
tate had a separate existence, with defined rights and 
undaries. At the Conquest it passed, together with a large 
itt of the West Riding, to Ilbert de Lascy. During the 
irteenth and fourteenth centuries the manor of Kiddal appears 
m time to time in deeds, being held by various tenants “ with 
mage and service to the Honour of Pontefract.’”’ Then in 
ie last decade of the fourteenth century Kiddal passed 
finitely into the hands of Sir John Ellis, the son of a burgess 
Pontefract and the descendant of one “ Elias, of the same 
icient borough.” Sir John built for himself the house here 
which still survives. Dying in 1398 without children, the estate 


passed to his brother Robert, and thence to a long line of owners 
of the same name and lineage. 

This race of yeomen never gave any distinguished names 
to their country, but was typical of that continuity of family 
and habitation which was so strong a characteristic of old English 
life. They farmed their estate of about three hundred acres 
gentry, 


with the families of the local 
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FROM 


KIDDAL HALL, 
BARWICK-IN-ELMET, 
YORKSHIRE 


conformed with an ill-will to the change of 
century, and 


sixteenth 
cause a 
hundred 
years 
later. Their 
family his- 
tory is 
written 
only in the 
successive 
changes 
and altera 
tions which 
they made 
in their 
house. 
Kiddal 
Hall thus 
forms a 
document 
of no little 
value in 
the history 
of the 
county. 
The chief 
room, as 
in all 
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medieval houses, is the hall, the work of Sir John Ellis, 
with a round-headed doorway which admitted to the screens. 
To the west were the kitchens and offices, now in part 
rebuilt. At the east end is the original solar, timber- 
framed, but filled in later with stone. There was also a 
staircase, which led to the chamber over the solar. There 
would be outhouses and barns, built probably of wood, but these 
have been replaced by later buildings. A hundred years 
later the beautiful and elaborate bay window—it bears the 
date 1500—was added at the south-east corner of the hall. 
It is built with the Tadcaster limestone—which was then being 
used so extensively at York Minster—in sharp contrast to the 
coarse sandstone of the hall itself, a contrast which the expo- 
sure of four hundred years has only accentuated. With its 
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ELIZABETHAN MANTELPIECE IN HALL. 
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battlemented parapet, its pinnacles, its trailing pattern of vin 
leaves and inscription below, its shields bearing sacred emblems 
and the Tudor rose, it forms a companion to those delicate, 
wrought chantry chapels which were at that time being built 
in many of the cathedrals and parish churches of this country 
On one of the shields below the cornice the monogram “‘ A. R.’ 
occurs, and it may be that the designer and craftsman of th: 
window has here signed the charming bit of work of which ly 
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was doubtless proud. Kiddal stands close to the geological 
boundary between the millstone grit and the magnesian lime 
stone, so that either variety of ston 
was ready to the builders’ hands 
The original Sir John Ellis chose 
naturally, the coarser and harde1 
stone for his plain walls and simpk 
mouldings. But the fashion of 1500 
was for elaborate carving and deeply 
cut mouldings, and so the mor 
pliable limestone was used for the 
oriel window of the hall. The same 
contemporary use of limestone has 
been pointed out at Fountains Abbey, 
some twenty-five miles away to the 
north-west, where the additions of 
Abbot Huby, who reigned from 1494 
to 1526, are the only work in this 
material, all else in this great collec- 
tion of buildings being composed ot 
sandstone. 

A hundred years iater another 
John Ellis, who built the wing to the 
east with its sitting-room, the long 
range of stables and the simple en 
trance arch, reverted to the use of! 
sandstone. The sitting-room was 
doubtless required on account of 
the change in habits which had taken 
place in Elizabeth’s reign, when the 
master of the household ceased to 
have his meals in the hall with his 
servants. This John Ellis was the 
owner of Kiddal for fifty years 
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farther change was made in the old house until another hundred 
years had elapsed. Then, during the reign of Queen Anne, 
as the details clearly show, the solar was refitted with sash 
windows and panelling to the walls. This work was done 
during the lifetime of William Ellis, who had married a daughter 
of Sir William Lowther of Swillington. His son was High Sheriff 
of Yorkshire in 1709, and it may have been that the old gentle- 
man modernised his fourteenth century solar in honour of 
this event. It seems that the holding of the office of High 
Sheriff by William Ellis the younger marked the beginning of 
the financial troubles whereby Kiddal Hall in 1r804—again a 
hundred years later—finally passed from the Ellis family. 
It was then that Mr. Edward Wilkinson, the ancestor of the 
present owner, made certain drastic alterations to the hall. 
He ceiled it over halfway up so as to form a chamber above, 
thereby concealing the fine open timbered roof. The dormer 
window, which is seen in the photograph to the left of the oriel 
window, was brought from the north side of the hall and inserted 
to light the upper chamber. He made a passage on the 
north side of the hall to connect the rooms east and west 
of it, and he removed the Elizabethan mantelpiece from 
the room in the east wing, and fixed it—with what alterations 
we know not—at the west end of the hall. Probably the 
original hearth was in the centre of the hall, with a louvre in 
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COUNTY POLO: RUGBY. 

N fine weather, on the whole, the Rugby Challenge Cup was 
played out to the final on Saturday, when the Tigers— 
Count de Madre, Mr. Railston, Captain Wienholt and Captain 
Cheape—met Swillington—Mr. G. Phipps-Hornby, Sir Charles 
Lowther, Mr. P. W. Nickalls and Mr. C. D. Miller. This 

was a strong Swillington team, and at home on the Rugby ground— 
indeed, it is there if anywhere that Mr. P. W. Nickalls plays in his 
old form—when Roehampton, Rugby or the Old Oxonians carried 
all before them. This is a strong team of Tigers, and, as I have 
said elsewhere, Captain Cheape never plays so well as when he is 
supporting the Tigers. During the past season Count de Madre, 
though lacking in some qualities of a No. 1, and not sufficiently 
alive to the duty of riding his man, has learned to hit a ball through 
the posts when a reasonable chance occurs, and this, as we have 
seen, is not by any means a common gift just now. Moreover, 
among the Count’s ponies are quite a number of Walers, and these 
like to hear their feet rattle on the hard grounds of the county 
clubs. Mr. H. M. Railston understands perhaps better than any 
other how to help and supplement Count de Madre. Swillington, 
on the other hand, is much strengthened in form by the presence 
of Mr. Phipps-Hornby, who is able to take advantage of Sir Charles 
Lowther’s steady work, while there is no better combination fo 
defence than Mr. P. W. Nickalls and Mr. C. D. Miller, who both 
thoroughly understand the Rugby game. Swillington had already 
defeated the Old Cantabs, to the surprise of many people, but this 
must have been because of the glamour of the Old Cantabs’ name, for 
I cannot see that the latter—Mr. E. de Rothschild, Mr. F. Freake, 
Mr. W. S. Buckmaster and Mr. A. L. Tate—are, as a team, better 
than Swillington. Of course, there are days when the combination 
of Mr. Freake and Mr. Buckmaster is all but irresistible. Then, too, 
such keen young players as Mr. de Rothschild and Mr. Tate are apt 
to rise up above their very best form. Equally, if their No. 3 and 
No. 4 are not quite at their best, these players fall below their handi- 
cap. Mr. Tate has always wanted a little more drive to be quite 
in the first class, and Mr. E. de Rothschild wants experience. He 
can seize opportunities if given him; he will, no doubt, learn to 
make them for himself. Thus Swillington, playing well together, 
ought to beat the Old Cantabs. Mr. Miller was always a little 
too good for Mr. de Rothschild, and Mr. Tate was clearly bothered by 
the attack or a ball which bumped a bit at times on the hard ground. 
The Tigers had, on paper, a hard task earlier in the week to defeat 
the Woodpeckers—the Duke of Westminster, Lord Dalmeny, 
Captain H. Lloyd and Captain H. Wilson. In practice it proved 
to be a fairly easy one. Captain Wilson was out of his place, 
Captain Lloyd off his play, the Duke of Westminster played well, 
but tired when unsupported, and Lord Dalmeny only was up to 
his form. The fact that he played as well as he did when the rest 
of the team were off colour shows that he is rapidly working into 
the front rank of players. 


THE COWDRAY, TOURNAMENT. 

The invited guests at the final of Lord and Lady Cowdray’s 
invitation tournament in Goodwood Week were shown some first- 
rate polo, both the tournament finals being decided by a single goal. 
There were also some interesting points of polo play illustrated 
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the openwork roof above to carry off the smoke. The stained 
glass shields in the oriel window are of the same date as the 
window itself, and display the arms of Thomas Ellis impaling 
those of his wife, his mother and his grandmother. But none 
of the old furniture remains to show how the rooms were set 
in the days of the original owners, who seemed to have built 
so sturdily for their remote posterity. And the house, with 
its rough stone roof and weathered walls, looks as if it had 
become part of the quiet countryside. 

Only once was this quiet disturbed by the noise of battle. 
On March 29th, 1642, Lord Fairfax, who was encamped at 
Selby with his main body of Parliament troops, determined to 
march thence to Leeds. But Newcastle was at York, and likely 
to threaten his right flank during the march. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
who was afterwards known as the great Lord Fairfax, was 
therefore sent out to harass the Royalists. He came in touch 
with them at Tadcaster, and retired, fighting as he went, over 
Bramham Moor. But when his troops reached Kiddal, the 
day being hot, they went into the old manor house and 
into the surrounding cottages for beer, when Newcastle’s 
forces fell upon them and drove them southwards in com 
plete rout to Leeds. But the main body had arrived an hour 
before, and so Fairfax, even though defeated, accomplished his 
object. SYDNEY KITSON. 


NOTES. 


in this tournament, one of which I have referred to in another part 
of this article. The other was an illustration of the great value 
of combined practice, when Petworth—Captain E. Wyndham, 
Captain G. B. Rees-Mogg, Captain G. E. Miller Mundy and Captain 
L. Hardy—with a handicap of 14 points, actually defeated 
Swillington, and were practically even with Mentmore—Mr. E. de 
Rothschild, Lord Dalmeny, Mr. W. S. Buckmaster and Mr. E. 
Horlick—for the last-named team could only beat Petworth in 
the final by a single goal after extra time had been required. Thus 
Petworth, which was practically a 1st Life Guards’ team, had the 
advantage of combination, while Swillington and Mentmore were 
both scratch teams, though all composed of more or less experi 
enced players. Occasionally we find a regimental or club team 
which has had plenty of practice together failing to make much 
impression on a strong scratch team; but we shall generally find 
that in such cases there was a considerable discrepancy in the ponies 
used, and that is a disadvantage no team can struggle against 
In the majority of cases—I have known exceptions—the team that 
is outpaced is already beaten. But Petworth made a great show 
and the honours ef the Cowdray tournament remained with them 
though Mentmore retained the Cup. 
WELLINGTON AND WARWICK. 

[his club has also concluded its tournament, which has given 
some good polo. The handicap worked well, as it generally does 
in the middle. The winners, Wellington—Mr. K. Palmer, Captain 
J. Cawley, Mr. Guy Hargreaves and Mr. J. Haig—had to give 
7 goals to Crowthorne—Mr. G. Philippi, Major E. Peel, Majo 
M. Courage and Captain W. Weatherby. Wellington, therefore, had 
to make eight goals at least to win, and their final score was 11 to 8 
very good polo against a team which was, as their names show 
quite useful. On the other hand, the final at Warwick for the Cup 
given by the town was a good, old-fashioned defensive game, 
with a steady defence on both sides, and consequently low scoring. 
Fuz Hill—Lord Ednam, Captain Cheape, Captain E. Wienhold and 
Mr. F. Hargreaves—won against Rugby—Mr. H. Rich, Mr. R 
Belmont, Mr. A. L. Tate and Mr. P. Major. In both teams the 
defence was too strong for the attack, and when it came to goal 
hitting, both failed equally. Rugby, the better balanced team, 
ought to have won, but they hit fewer goals even than the winners. 
Captain Cheape is beginning to hang on his strokes, and Mr. Tate 
has always wanted more confidence in his returns. 

CAPTAINS IN COUNTY POLO. 

We hardly realise how much depends on the leading of a team. 
It I were asked what was the chief reason of the success of the 
American team in 1913, I think I should reply, not the combination 
of the Waterburys or Mr. Milburn’s great defence, which often 
with a single stroke defeated the carefully combined attack of the 
English players, but the leading of Mr. H. P. Whitney. Knowing 
that his team could do anything which can be achieved on a polo 
ground or effected with stick and ball, he used, before the period 
began, to lay before them the plan of attack. Our defeat in the 
first Test Match was a fine bit of leading. 
tion of the English team had shown him that it consisted entirely 
of “ captains,”’ lacking, therefore, in cohesion : it could be rushed, 


A careful observa- 


and rushed it was, as we know. For the first half of the game 
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the English team could not get the ball; for the latter half the 
Americans played for safety. But if an attack, planned carefully 
beforehand and based on the idiosyncrasies of the opponents, 
is desirable in a first-class game, in county polo a more close and 
intimate form of leading is desirable. The young players have to 
be checked, encouraged and supported, particularly the second 
for it is the failing of promising young players at polo that they are 
apt to lose confidence in themselves, and that counts for so much 
in polo. Polo is like jumping a wide ditch full of water—you can 
often do what you are sure you can, scarcely ever what you fear 
you cannot. We may take as a fine instance of this Mr. Buck- 
master’s leading of the Petworth team in the recent Cowdray Tour- 
nament He had a good but comparatively new No. 2 in front 
and a No. 4 who, if well supported and nursed, would probably 
be worth rather more than his handicap. The way Mr. Buckmaste1 
nursed his back and fed his own Old Cantabs forward, Mr. de Roth- 
schild, whose training made him effective even when Lord Dalmeny 
who was at times a little unsteady, was notin support. The greatest 
captain that there has ever been has just retired from first-class 
polo. Mr. H. P. Whitney always discussed the tactics of each 
period beforehand with his men after a study of his adversaries’ 
play, and I have no doubt that the calculated rush of the American 
team in the first Test Match, by which they swept the English side 
off their play, their heads and the ball, won the Cup, besides being 
the best bit of polo generalship in the history of polo 
THE HEIGHT OF PONIES. 

It is sometimes thought that if the standard of height for 
polo ponies were abolished, and the only tests of a pony were his 
ability to stand training for polo and its handiness and speed in 
the game, a great deal of trouble would be saved and a difficult 
matter much simplified. But, as a matter of fact, we should only 
be opening out new troubles and difficulties for ourselves for which 
no easy solution could be found The Hurlingham rules of measure- 
ment, which secure that a pony standing in a natural position 
shall measure 14h. 2in., give us a fair test of the suitability of a 
pony for the game. If we could reach the real opinion of some of 
our very best players, we should find that they thought that on 
the whole the best height of pony for polo was that which the present 
measurement gives us (from 14h. rin. to 14h. 3in.), by far the 
larger number being above the tormer and below the latter height 
A few, very few, ponies grow after they have received their life 
certificates, and these account tor the bigger ones we see. Ii 
we gave up the present system of measurement, what could we 
put in its place? Some check on the ponies allowed on a polo 
ground there must be rhe only plan I can see is to have a com- 
mittee of inspection, but this is distinctly inferior to the present 
system, which is fair for all No one has ever been known to doubt 
the fairness of the Hurlingham measurement rhe worst that can 
be said for it is that it lets through some ponies which some peopl 
think ought to be excluded But, as a matter of fact, not every 
pony which looks big is so, and the so-called 15h. horses are 
often within the standard when they are tested. After all, perhaps 
in this matter the saying of Lord Melbourne is, as often, the wisest 
counsel: ‘‘ Why can’t you let it alone ? 

THE PERILS OF POLO. 

\ serious or fatal accident sometimes reminds us of the dangers 
of polo; but, after all, when we consider the pace at which modern 
polo is played, the perils from stick, ball and slippery ground, 
which are inseparable from the game, we are more inclined to wonder 
at the fewness of the mishaps. There have only been three fatal 
accidents in English polo in the last twenty years, and very few 
serious ones. This may be attributed to the care taken to check 
reckless play, the steadily improving training of the ponies, th« 
better horsemanship of their riders and the always increasing 
command of the stick which the steady practice necessary fo1 
anything like proficiency in modern polo has brought about. The 
freedom of English polo from accident is greatly due to the exist- 
ence and enforcement of penalties. This subject brings home to us 
the importance of preserving and improving our present system 
of umpiring. The official umpire is a great protection, but we 
have practically only two, and the fact that one umpire is now the 
rule in London reminds us that we are not training many players 
for this responsible duty. We must have some unofficial umpires, 
and they ought to have practice in London polo. Umpiring in 
county polo sadly needs improving, and it is a matter that the 
County Polo Association and the Army Polo Committee, who are 
all equally interested, may well take in hand. Perhaps, however, 
it is as well to say that there is no connection between any recent 
accident and umpiring. Mr. Harman's fall was pure accident, 
and made more serious by the falling off of his helmet. It is 
only that such incidents remind us not to relax any precautions, 
and to look to it that accidents which are avoidable (as this was 
not) shall increase the perils of the game. : 
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CLOUTSHAM BALL. 


S I sat a little apart and watched the crowd on Cloutsham 
Ball, I thought what an immense industry stag- 
hunting had become. The sport to all intents and 
purposes is the same as it always was; but it has greatly 
changed in its surroundings. I suppose on and about 
Cloutsham are some four or five hundred horsemen, and at least 
twice as many spectators in breaks and motors, whereas the stag- 
hunters of old were a small band of local men—landowners, parsons, 
farmers and a few keen visitors. Nowadays they come from 
all parts of the world, and Mr. Simon and his brother Masters of 
Hounds find in the stag-hunting on Exmoor the survival in England 
of the old art and science of venerie which still survives in Frances 
in its former glory. Nowhere can we see finer woodcraft and surer 
grasp of the science of hunting than Goss, Tucker and Bawden, 
led by Mr. Greig, will display for our benefit. The opening 
day was rather unlucky, for just as the tufters had forced a stag 
away pointing to the opening, and the Master, Mr. Morland Greig, 
had brought up the pack, his horse fell with him and the Master 
broke his collar-bone. This was a great damper on the pleasure 
of the run which followed, a nice gallop over the open by Row 
barrow, Luccombe Post and so over Whitestones to the sea—two 
hours of good hunting over a varied line, but not out of the common 
Once clear of the fixture there was no great crowd. People who 
mean business do not begin so early, and many of us will think 
twice before we ride our horses on this iron ground. The odd 
thing was that there was quite a useful scent on Wednesday, and 
it was very interesting to watch hounds at work: and as the 
chase unfolds itself, we are led to speculate on the curious difference 
of quality in the scent of the stag and of other beasts of chase. 
There is a great difference in the charm the scent has for 
the sensitive nostrils of the hound. All love the deer and the 
hare better than the fox and the otter. At all events, the 
stag’s foil retains its attractiveness longer, and staghounds will 
acknowledge the foil of the stag after their quarry has been gone 
a couple of hours. An ingenious friend suggested that this greate1 
perseverance on the stag’s scent arose from the fact that, as 
the wolf-like ancestors of the hound pursued the deer for food, 
the scent awakens more hereditary dispositions of the latent beast 
of prey which lurks behind the solemn smiles of our big dog hounds. 
But, unfortunately for this theory, the wolf will readily kill and 
eat a fox, wherever he finds him, and if staghunting is the survival 
of the search for food, no less is foxhunting a very active survival 
of an hereditary feud between the wolf and the fox. But be 
this as it may, the stag’s scent encourages the hound to 
greater patience and perseverance than does any other odour. 
The faintest whiff is enough to draw him forward. The staghound 
is never in a hurry, however fast he may go. Look at the big 
hounds, plodding steadily over the heather, almecst in single file. 
For the scent of the stag seems almost to extinguish the communit\ 
instinct of the pack; they are no longer a pack, but a number of 
individuals—that is, in the chase—for when the kill draws near, 
the hounds, knowing full well that they cannot kill a stag single- 
handed, or, indeed, without the assistance of the whole pack, 
begin to throw their hitherto silent tongues and invoke the com- 
bination of the pack. 

There is another characteristic of the scent of the stag, and 
that is that as the chase goes on there is a certain quality in the 
scent of the stag which enables the hound to distinguish between 
the quarry and the fresh lines which may cross the foil. Not all 
hounds have this power of distinguishing, and the French hunters 
know this, for they value their breeds (‘‘ chiens de change ’’) 
which have it, while others, like our foxhounds, are especially prone 
to novelty ; yet, after an experience of staghunting, some hounds 
show the gift, and will take the line of their hunted stag through 
herds of fresh deer without wavering. Again, the feelings of the 
deer in the course of the chase clearly affect the quality of the 
scent. While a stag is fresh and confident in his strength and 
intelligence, the hounds plod on steadily, as though they knew a 
long, hard chase was before them. They economise their breath 
and speak only briefly when the foil is recovered after a check ; 
but as the stag begins to feel his strength failing and fear and doubt 
begin to assail him, so do the hounds become more clamorous. 
A certain drive is shown in their hunting, before so deliberate, and 
their voices take on a fiercer note ; and as the stag reaches the end 
of his strength, and the moment approaches when he will, with 
head up, face his foes with a certain lofty despair in his eye for the 
last time, the voices of the pack then swell to a roar as they hurl 
themselves through the deep bracken by the banks of the Barbe 
or the Exe, or down the echoing Homer Valley, driving, dashing, 
raging for the end. Their noses certainly tell them of the approach- 
ing close. D. 
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RED DEER DOING WELL IN THE LATER MONTHS. 
VER since April the deer in Scotland have been faring so 
well that it is likely, in spite of the trying winter that 
they passed, that the stalking will be up to that of a good 
average season. In the winter it hardly appeared as 
if this were possible. There was no very extreme cold, 
it there was very constant wet, and the result was that the deer 
ldom lay down with a dry coat on them, and the consequence of 
at is only too well known to every man who has the care of red 
er. As a matter of fact, there was a great deal of mortality 
1 most of the Scottish forests, and it was a mortality which con- 
nued after the most dangerous time, in most years, had passed. 
lany stags were found dead after the new horn had begun to grow 
a stage in which they usually seem tolerably immune from the 
dinary ills of a red deer’s life. It is by no means altogether a 
id thing for the general stock, however, that a goodly propor- 
m of weaklings should be weeded out, for it is quite certain that 
yst forests suffer from having too many, rather than too few, 
er upon them. And ever since April all has gone in their favour, 
ith fine pasture and fair weather, so that the survivors have made 
p a lot of the loss in condition they suffered in the wet winter. 

GROUSE AND PARTRIDGES. 

It is to be feared that the moors on which the grouse-shooting 
vill be even “ fair to moderate ’’’ must be very exceptional this 
ear, but such happy exceptions do occur. From the famous 
Broomhead Moor, near Sheffield, of Mr. Rimington Wilson, where 
estimates are always made on a strictly conservative basis, the 
outlook is spoken of as quite promising. That is the more worthy 
of note, because towards the end of last season there were some 
fears whether there was a sufficient stock on that moor to justify 
a second shoot over the ground. But, of course, it is just that 
which has been the cause of the trouble of so many a moor—an 
unduly large stock left. Add to that the inclement weather for 


jee? 


the growth of the heather, and there is reason enough for the 
disease that is so prevalent. Partridges, on the whole, promise 
to make up for the grouse, but there is much anxiety, and has 
already been some loss, at the moment of writing, about the fate 
of the birds of the East Coast—East Anglia and northward They 
are very badly in want of some showers in that district, which is 
just about the driest in all England. It is not easy for dwellers in 
our Southern shires, where there has been more anxiety about 
getting in the hay, on account of the rain, to realise that these 
East Coast partridges can really be suffering from drought, but it 
is the fact, nevertheless. 
HEAVY DEWS SAVING THE PARTRIDGES. 

It was undoubtedly the salvation, and the only salvation, 
of the partridges in some parts of the country that the nights in 
several weeks of July and in much of August had an extraordinarily 
heavy dew fall. Long before July was out there was lamentation 


the 


all up the eastern side of England over the sufferings o 
partridges owing to the drought but, however they may have 
suffered, it is quite certain that the loss must have been far heavier 
had not the lack of rain been somewhat made up by the nightly 
abundant dews. And what helped the birds the more was that 
the mornings, as a rule, were cloudy, so that the dew was not licked 
up very early and stayed on the grass for the partridges’ benefit 
for many hours after sunrise. Had it not been for this fortunate 
provision it is likely that a most promising partridge vear would 
have been turned, in many places, to a very poor one. There are 
some people who held the view that the loss which partridges ar 
ever liable to suffer so late in the year as the end of July and 
beginning of August from drought is very much exaggerated, but 
it is scarcely to be denied that when drought is protracted the 
birds do disappear somewhere, and, what is more, they are found, 
in such seasons, to do relatively well in such estates as have some 


streams which the birds can get at without having too far to travel 
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irom their home ground. It is quite likely that a percentage ot 
young birds get lost on the journey to and fro where they have to 
go any distance to find water, and that this is part of the explana- 
tion of a loss which is not very easy to understand. But, again, 
another factor is that when there is this shortage of fresh water 
the birds are very apt to drink out of any stagnant ditch or puddle, 
and thereby to pick up many evil microbes. 
BLUE HARE DRIVES. 

a correspondent points out, can be 
than they generally afford if 
the butts in which the guns are posted are placed not, as_ is 
in the dips 


Blue 


give tar 


hares, made to 


more sporting shots 


usually done, on the highest points of the hills, but 
of the saddles. So posted, the hares will go by at a good gallop 
instead of sitting up and staring in a manner to give far better 
sport for a rook rifle than for a shot-gun. And since they generally 
go by in little companies at a time, a good shot, who does not waste 
his barrels by firing two, or perhaps four of them, at the same hare, 
will account for a great many more in the bag than a duffer. At 
the best, however, there is always the trouble of getting the hares 
down, when killed, from the high hills, where a cart cannot ascend 


and possibly even a hill pony cannot climb 


LIGHT LOADS. 
HILE many of 
the new 


our readers have long since adopted 


order of things, and exchanged possibly 


a little killing efficiency and certainly a good deal 
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‘SMOKELESS DIAMOND.” 


there are not a few sceptics who still believe that in sacrificing 


an eighth or a sixteenth of an ounce of the normal shot 

Practically 
killing possibilities 
a pattern plate, and from the nature 
We may 


draw a thirty-inch circle round the thickest cluster of hits, count 


charge they are reducing their load to impotency. 


the only artificial means of estimating the 
of any load is to fire at 


of the distribution of the hits to draw one’s conclusion 


the hits within the circle, and by such means convert our pattern 
into a numerical expression, which will at any rate enable a numerical 
comparison to be made between a number of patterns; but how 
far the 


by the number of pellets clustered in a thirty-inch circle remains, 


killing possibilities of any pattern may be determined 
as ever, a matter of doubt. The fact is that though such an ex- 
pression may serve for comparing the concentrating powers of 
guns, it is wholly fallacious as a means of expressing killing efficiency. 
Probably the best method of conveying an idea of the killing value 
of a pattern is to reproduce it pictorially, and leave the sportsman 
to judge whether the charge has covered enough space to embrace 
density to kill the 
that may happen to be within that space while the pellets are 


his shooting errors with sufficient game 
there. 

The photographs here repreduced were taken at the Regent 
Shooting Ground with the kind assistance of Messrs. Boss and Co., 
which the 


with the 


the proprietors, who also provided the gun with 


patterns were made. This was a 12-bore, bored 
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LESS DIAMOND.” 

object of giving large and evenly distributed patterns of sufficient 
killing density, and the object of our experiment was to depict 
pictorially the relative patterns made by the more popular light 
loads. Messrs. Curtiss and Harvey, the pioneers of light loads, 
provided three batches of cartridges loaded with Smokeless Diamond 
powder, and 10z., 1 1-160z. of No. 6 and 1oz. of No. 7 shot respec- 
tively. But for the fact that we have identified each photograph 
with its charge, it would be difficult to say which was which, and 
certainly impossible to speculate at all reliably as to which would 
prove the most effective in the field. All three cover an equal 
area with practically equal density, though a greater tendency to 
cluster in patches is shown by the 1 1-160z. load, while the roz. loads 
of Nos. 6 and 7 exhibit the more even distribution. Seeing that 
the respective number of pellets in the charges is 289 (I I-160z., 
No. 6), 272 (10z., No. 6) and 340 (10z., No. 7), and approximately 
equal areas are covered, one would expect to find the greatest 
density in the 1oz. No. 7 pattern; but the photographs are so 
much alike that this point could only be determined by counting. 
The fact that either of these light charges gives patterns of useful 
density about three feet square with a game gun of normal improved 
cylinder boring should suffice to demonstrate their efficiency for 
general game-shooting. Many additional patterns served to confirm 
the conclusions warranted by those photographed, while they also 
demonstrated the uniform results obtainable from these combi- 
nations of light shot loads with Smokeless Diamond powder. 
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MARVELLOUSLY QUICK! 


and will improve your shooting, 


CURTIS'S & HARVEY, Ltd. 


Cannon Street House, London, E.C. 
















JAMES PURDEY & SONS. 


(Gun anp Rirte Makers to His Majesty). 
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THE ORIGINAL 33 GRAIN 
SMOKELESS POWDER 
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Tremendous Penetration. Minimum Recoil 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


to be perfectly appointed 
must have a supply of 


PURE WATER 
“BERKEFELD” 


Drip and House Pump 


FILTERS 


(AS ILLUSTRATIONS) 
are specially suited to 
country districts where 
there is no main supply. 


House Pump Filter. Write for Catalogue ‘A.’ 
The BERKEFELD FILTER Co., Lt 





Drip Filter. 


121, Oxford St., 
*» LONDON, W. 
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we Gamp-proof rooms, wet cellars, 
weatherside walls, at a very moderate cost. 
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Inspection and Estimates on application 
Please send for Booklet 89. 
THE BRITISH CERESIT 
WATERPROOFING CO., LTD. 
100, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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Renders wet cellars and damp 
buildings guaranteed dust- dry. 
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MAKERS OF 
ee ELECTRICAL STORAGE 
BATTERIES 
FOR 
PRIVATE INSTALLATIONS. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE 
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HART BATTERIES ARE USED BY— 
His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. 
His free, me Duke of Westminster, 


SCO 
STORAGE BATTERY CONTRACTORS / 
Cc 
| 
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To 
H.M. KING GEORGE V. 
and H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT [1 Rt. Hon. Earl of Derby, 6.C.V.0., eto. 
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HE death of Colonel Cody robs the world of flying of one 
of its best known and most popular figures, and at the 
same time reduces still further the little band of pioneers 
of aviation. As time goes on accident or voluntary 
retirement thins almost to vanishing point the number 

of veterans who had a share in the early experiments and 
still take an active part in flying [heir work has, without 
doubt, helped to a great extent to reduce the risks of the 
air, but the disaster which brought Colonel Cody’s adventurous 
career to a sudden close is another illustration of the dangers which 
necessarily attach to the trial of new machines of an experimental 
type Che fact that his huge biplane was intended to be used as 
a hydro-aeroplane, or sea-plane, to use the new offi ial designation, 
suggests the possibilitv that much of the experimé ntal and in- 
structional work which at present is carried on at the inland acro- 
dromes might with advantage be transferred to flying stations 
on the shores of sheltered waters To the ordinary man it seems 
that flying over the sea must be less dangerous than flying over 
land, and when there is any doubt as to the strength or stability 
of the machine or the ability of its pilot, there can surely be little 
question as to whether, say, Salisbury Plain or Southampton 
Water is to be preferred for investigating the matter. 

It may be argued that water is as unresisting as hard 
earth if struck with sufficient force; but there is no necessity 
to fly high over the sea, which always offers an easy landing 
place, whereas over the land, I believe, it is generally safer, 
even if not essential, to maintain a good altitude. At any 
rate, I fancy that there are few pilots who would not prefer 
to have water beneath them rather than land in the event of a 
mishap to their machines, and if this be so, it 1s surprising that more 
flving is not done over the sea now that the necessary supporting 
floats have been proved a practical device It may be that flying 
over the sea is a less severe test of machine and pilot than flying 
over the land, where the air currents are presumably more variable 
in force and direction; but if the forme presents fewer risks it 
might be more generally adopted for the early stages of instruction 
and experiment Anything which tends to reduce the dangers of 


flying must be greatly for the good of the movement as a whole 
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The calms and fitful breezes which have prevailed on 
South Coast during the past few weeks must have caused m 
owners of sailing yachts fitted with auxiliary power to bless 
marine motor. Even in the holiday season most yachting n 
make more or less definite plans, and though to a few the 
certainty of sailing may be its chief charm, the majority pri 
to make sure of reaching some sort of anchorage by nightfall | 
small auxiliary motor has rendered this possible, and yacht 
men have at last awakened to the fact. During a month on 
Solent I was astonished to find how large a proportion of sail 
yachts, both large and small, are now fitted with auxiliary pow 
In fact, outside the racing classes, it seemed almost the except 
rather than the rule to find a small sailing yacht without a lit 
motor of some sort or another. I examined several installati 
and one in particular seemed to illustrate very convincingly 
advantages of a small auxiliary engine. 

The vessel was what is known, I believe, as a Dutch mus 
boat and had been bought on the stocks in Holland and conve: 
by her owner into an extremely comfortable and picturesque-look 
cruiser. Her yacht tonnage worked out at about thirty-five t 
and she had very comfortable accommodation for four or 
persons No paid hands were carried, and the owner 
his wife ran the ship alone with the help of an _ occasio: 
extra passenger. Able little sea boat though she was, |} 
one weak point was going to windward in light winds, a 
this single disadvantage had been cured by the installati 
of a motor. The engine was a two-cylinder 6 h.p. and took 
little more room in the cockpit than a_ good-size_ trun! 
but this diminutive installation sufficed to drive the heavy blu 
bowed vessel at four or five knots in smooth water. Anot] 
two or three knots would probably have necessitated an eng 
of three or four times the power and entailed a serious sacrifi 
of space with few countervailing advantages. 

Except in places where the tides run with unusual streng! 
a speed of four or five knots is sufficient for most ; 
poses, and can be obtained with scarcely any sacrifice 
the sailing qualities of vacht. It enables one to get und 
weigh in conditions of tide and wind which would render 
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The Austin ‘Advocate’ 
is sent regularly to 
Austin Owners. Have 
you had a copy of the 
current number? If 
not, a line to the 
Editor, Northfield, 


Birmingham, will suffice. 











Carriages ‘ 



































Our London Depot 
will sell you a new car 
or overhaul your own. 
Will HIRE you a car 
or allow you to use the 


Club Rooms if you 


- an Austin owner. 











‘ready for the road” 





not necessarily standard 


The models shown here are a few typical examples of Austin Carriages ready for the road. 
These and many others have been produced with a view to offer every would-be Austin 








THE 20 hp. “MERCURY” PHAETON 


The seating accommodation is roomy and 
comfortable, and ample protection from the 
elements is provided by the canvas waterproof 
hood and side curtains. Vibration is nullified 
by the Austin Patent full elliptic rear springing 
and thesemi-elliptic on the front. Austin-Sankey 
detachable wheels are fitted, 820 


x 120 tyres, and one spare, with 
tyre and cover is included. Price = £520 





THE 10h.p. “HANOVER” LANDAULET 


to seat five persons ; equipped with acetylene 
headlights, paraffin side and tail lamps, metal 
valances, canopy and glass screen, luggage 
rail, speaking tube, and full kit of tools. 
With 810 90 tyres and 


x 
Austin-Sankey Genchatte steel 
wheels - Price £445 





“ VITESSE ” 


THE 30 hp. PHAETON 
to seat seven persons ; equipped with Austin- 
Sankey detachable steel wheels, 895 x 135 
tyres, dynamo lighting system, all lamps, metal 
valances, glass screen, canvas 


hood, two “loose” emergency 
seats, and full kit of tools. Price £800 


owner an extensive range 
of popular and artistic 
models from which to 
choose, with the certainty 
of obtaining just that type 
of car which suits his 
requirements and pleases 
him most—at a price which 
is moderate. Coachwork 
in all cases is painted to 
client’s own requirements. 


That same high standard 
which has made Austins 
the fine cars they un- 
doubtedly are is no less 
evident in these special 
productions. The chassis 
has been built with as much 
care, from materials as re- 
liable, to give a service as 
efficient as every Austin 
car always has given. 





MODELS AND CHASSIS 
PRICES WITH TYRES: 


10 h.p. four-cyl. — «= « - E80 
20 h.p. four-cyl. : mam £375 
18-24 h.p. four-cyl. ... eve ove - £500 
30 h.p. four-cyl. ose ee £550 


“ Defiance “—a tip top, highly-“groomed ” 
car, finished in irreproachable style, sup- 


plied with a B.A.R.C. Speed Certificate £1,000 
DELIVERY AT WORKS. 








THE 10 hp. “COURIER” TWO-SEATER 


with deep scuttle dash and dickey seat tor one 
person. An example of the popular two- 
seater produced by the Company. Colour and 
trimming to client's own selection. The car is 
supplied ready equipped for the road, including 
glass screen, Victoria hood and 

side curtains, headlights 


nn pr kit of tools _ £395 





THE “QUORNDON” CABRIOLET 


A 30 hp. chassis, having a 10ft. 9in. wheel- 
base, is used. The equipment supplied is 
very modern and complete. Seating ac- 
commodation is allowed for seven persons 
including the driver. Altogether the 
“ Quorndon ™ is a most luxurious 

and desirable car. 


full culation - ye £895 








“SIRDAR” 


THE PHAETON 


A smartly designed car with body to seat four 
persons, on a four- — we . p. chassis, with 
raked steering. 


glass wind screen, a reed 
between steps and frame. Price £382 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


Builders of Pleasure and Commercial 


Vehicles, Marine 


Motors and Equipments, and Electric Light Installations 


LONGBRIDGE WORKS, NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON: 479-483, Oxford St., W. (Near Marble Arch). 


Also at Paris, Manchester and Norwich 
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jmpossible or unsafe to leave on inchorage without auniliar 
powe! Narrow harbours can be entered and rivers explored 
it times when sails alone would be _ useles and, above ill 
n importance to the busy man, there can be a reasonable certainty 
of reaching port at about the time intended Cher 

alwavs a temptation when installing an auxiliar\ 
motor to overdo it and make the sails, in eftect 

uxiliary to the engine I believe this to be a mis- 


take, as the small installation is reallv all that the 


real sailing enthusiast needs, and as long as sails giv 
a better 


for acquiring lazy 


speed in normal weather there is less excuse 


habits and starting up the motor 
on every possible occasion 

Motorists will welcome the appointment of Mr. H. P. 
Mavbery, the County Surveyor of Kent, to the newl 
Road Board 


Mr. Maybery has done splendid work in rendering the 


established post of Chief Engineer to the 


reads of his county fit for modern traffic, and there is 
no doubt that the excellent example he has set has had 
considerable influence on the more enlightened surveyors 
Mavbery will 


be able to meet his former colleagues as one of them- 


of the country In his new position Mr 


selves, and his knowledge of the difficulties and limita- 
tions which beset a county or district surveyor should 
help to shorten the period between the “indication ”’ of 
grant by the Road Board and the actual expenditure 
of the money on the work contemplated, which has been 
t the root of much of the adverse criticism from which 
the Board has suffered It Mr 


the innumerable schemes of improvement which only 


Mavbery can speed up 


iwait the settlement of details before thev are put in 
hand, he will have more than justified his appointment to the 


new post CELER 


BENZOL AND HOW TO USE IT. 


HE use of benzol as a substitute tor petrol will receive a 


great impetus as the result of a pamphlet issued by the 


Petrol Substitutes Joint Committee. Up to the present 


many motorists, even those who are lucky enough to be within 


reach of a supply of good benzol, have hesitated to use this fuel 


owing to the vague reports which have been current as to 


benzol might have on their engines. The 
Automobile Club, the 


Association and the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 


the injurious effect 


joint committee of the Royal \utomobil 


which has been considering the question of petrol substitutes 
has now set the seal of its approval on benzol, and, provided the 
precautions mentioned for avoiding the use of inferior qualities are 
taken, no one need now have the slightest hesitation in emploving 
a fuel which is demonstrably superior to petrol in many respects. 

The pamphlet in question, which will be sent post free to any 
motorist on application to the secretary of the joint committe: 


“~ 


A VAUNHALL IN INDIA 


Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, London, contains a tew introductor\ 
remarks as to the nature of benzol and methods of producing it 
and then goes on to deal with various aspects of its use as a motor 


fuel. It is stated that it is essential that good{quality spirit onl 
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should be used. An unwashed or insufficiently washed spirit 


cannot prove successful If in appearance the benzol is of wate 
white colour, it is probably of good quality. A vellowish appear- 


regarded with caution, although under certain 


ance should be 





Rawlins THE SUNLIT VALLEY Copyright. 
circumstances it may be quite suitable. The only safe way to 


prove that a spirit is suitable or unsuitable is by means of a chemical 
test, which indicates the extent of the presence of coumarine. In 
this connection we may mention that the Motor is prepared to 
test spirit for motorists free of charge. Coumarine is a dark, 
sticky, oily-looking substance, which, if present in the spirit, 
deposits itself on the valve stems near the heads, trickles down 
into the guides and after a time gums up the valves, prevents their 
prompt return to their seats and so renders the engine inefficient. 
\ properly washed spirit has the harmful proportion of coumarine 
removed, and can be used with complete success. 

With the majority of carburettors benzol may be used equally 
as well as petrol. When first using it, it is recommended that the 


carburettor should not be altered. After about a twenty-mik 
run, notice if there is any sign of extra heating about the engine 
generally or if the exhaust gases are extra hot. If extra heat is 
observed, adjustment of the carburettor is needed. This is best 
effected by a reduction of the jet orifice, as benzol gives better results 
by reducing the quantity of spirit than by increasing the air supplyv. 
\fter a run of about fifty miles remove, say, a plug from one of the 
front cylinders and a valve cap from one of the rear oncs. 
If there is anything in the nature of a sooty deposit, 
At the end of the next 


hundred miles repeat the process if necessary until the 


reduce the size of the jet orifice 
car runs without any deposit of soot at all. These 
successive jet reductions should be very slight. 

Should the exhaust be very malodorous, i.e., to a 
greater degree than with petrol, and the smell be sulphur 
ous, it argues in the direction of too high a sulphur con 
tent in the spirit Che committee is at present conduct- 
ing experiments to determine the maximum amount of 
sulphur that can be permitted without producing unsatis- 
factory results, and although the tests are not vet com- 
pleted, it would seem that anything up to two hundred 
and fifty or even three hundred grains of sulphur pet 
gallon of spirit may be allowed without a malodorous 
exhaust being produced or any chemical action being 
caused on the metals of the engine. As benzol is a 
stronger solvent than petrol, temporary troubles may be 
caused by paint (from the inside of the tank), small pieces 
formerly innocuous, being 


of rubber, etc which were 


carried into the jet by benzol. If such troubles occur, fill 
the tank overnight with benzol, and empty it in the morn 
ing through a strainer. Particular care should be taken 
not to spill benzol on the coachwork of cars, as it may 
attack the paint or varnish. Another feature of the us« 

of benzol is that it stops knocking in practically all cases 

where engines are inclined to knock on petrol. Phe 
inexpert should not regard this as an invitation to “ hang on’ 
to their high gears on hills, as the absence of knock does not neces- 
sarily imply an absence of strain on bearings and gudgeon pins 


when the engine is labouring at low speed. The use of benzol 
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All Previous Performances 
eclipsed 


by the behaviour of 


ontinental Tyres 


in the 


GRAND PRIX de FRANCE 


Automobile Club de la Sarthe, 
August 5th, 1913. 





WINNER.— Bablot (Delage)- - on CONTINENTALS 
2nd.—Guyot (Delage) - - on CONTINENTALS 
3rd.—Pilette (Mercédés)  - on CONTINENTALS 
4th.—Salzer (Mercedes) - on CONTINENTALS 
5th.—Duray (Delage) - - on CONTINENTALS 
6th.—Lautenschlager (Mercedes) on CONTINENTALS 
7th.— Thomas (Schneider) - on CONTINENTALS 
Sth.—Elskamp (Mercedes) - on CONTINENTALS 








The winner's Speed of nearly 77 miles per hour for the course of 3352 miles 
is a World’s Record for long distance road racing, and he also made 
the fastest circuit at the terrific speed of 85 miles per hour—another record. 


These Records were only rendered 
possible by the faultless service 
given by his Continental Tyres. 





CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER CO. (Great Britain), Ltd., 3-4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W. 
B3 
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THE LATEST 18 H.P. ROCHET-SCHNEIDER. 


also permits of higher compression without causing pre-ignition 
or knocking 

The prevalent idea that an extra air valve is needed with 
benzol is not correct. With the old type of carburettor an extra 
air inlet may prove advantageous, but it is preferable to proceed 
on the lines of jet reduction with the same air inlet than to try to 
use the same quantity of spirit with additional air. In addition 
to reducing the size of the jet orifice it is also desirable to raise the 
level of the spirit in the jet in order that it will flow more easily, 
thereby facilitating efficient carburation. This can be done in 
a number of ways, one of the simplest being to add to the weight 
of the float by putting a little solder on the top. In doing this, 
care should be taken to add the solder in a manner not to interfere 
with the efficient working of the toggles. With many carburettors 
heating of the induction pipe also adds to the efficiency of the 
carburation, and, if desired, this can be done easily by adding a 
small auxiliary pipe from the circulating system in such a manner 
that the induction pipe is encircled. 

From twelve per cent. to fifteen per cent. more power is obtain. 
able when using benzol, and an increase of something in the nature 
of twenty per cent. more mileage per gallon. This latter fact should 
be borne in mind in regard to the question of price. Really good 
benzol commands a fairly good price at present, and undoubtedly 
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there are a large number of benzols obtainable 
at the moment on the open market which are 
superior to petrol. If after trying benzol and 
attending to the points enumerated in these 
notes the motorist does not get good results, he 
is recommended to put a query to some authority 
on the subject and try to find out the reason 
for the failure. 


A REMARKABLE ADVENTURE. 
LADY correspondent who has been tour- 
ing by car on the Continent for som 
weeks past sends us an account of an 
incident which we imagine must be unique in 
the annals of motoring. The adventure is best 
“We went on Monday 
last to Roncegno from Bozen, a drive over easy 
level roads of about sixty miles. We did the trip 
merely in order to see the place and intended returning the 
next day. However, our usual bad luck in the way of weather 
pursued us, and all Monday night it rained in torrents without 
ceasing, with the result that some of the culverts got choked 
up and the road became flooded to a depth of three feet 
Well, there we were, marooned at Roncegno as there was no 
alternative route back to Bozen, so we decided perforce to 
wait until the waters departed. To our joy, however, on Wednes- 
day morning B. (the chauffeur) came to tell us that the flood had 
so far subsided as to make it quite possible for us to get through. 
Accordingly we packed up, sent off the luggage by train and, after 
an early lunch, started happily on our return journey. When we 
came to the flooded part of the road, B. took us very slowly and 
cautiously, but the water came up and up, and finally when only 
one cylinder was firing he stopped and said that we could not get 
through. We were in a regular quandary, as the luggage had gone 
on ahead and we had no means of stopping it anywhere en route. 
We consulted with about fifty peasants who gathered round the 
car, and one youth (a hall porter) told us that there was 
another road, rather rough but quite passable, that crossed 
the railway and ran alongside it for a little distance and 
then recrossed the line and rejoined the road just beyond the 
flooded part. 


told in her own words: 











Berlin 





Rieumono Goir Links 


Two champions 
for long distance driving— 


DUNLOP TYRES 


AND “V” GOLF BALLS 


The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston Cross, Birmingham; 

and 14, Regent St., F 
Paris: 4, Rue du Colonel Moll 

S.W. 13, Alexandrinenstrasse, 110. 


London, S 






YORKSHIRE. 
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"WOLSELEY 


“The Car of neal and Refinement !” 
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A WOLSELEY 16/20 H.P. LIMOUSINE LANDAULETTE. 
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Y SHEER MERIT alone, in the hands of the private 
owner, the Wolseley Car has come to be one of the 
most popular cars not only in England, but throughout the 

world . . . They find it is so constructed that it affords more 
than ordinary pleasure to the average motorist, who asks for AREA Se “, 
speed and hill-climbing powers, tempered with reliability, RR 7, P, § 
low cost of upkeep, and comfort.” 











Send for new catalogue No. 26, containing illustrations 
and full descriptions of Wolseley carriages for 1913. 








— 
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EP WOLSELEY 109% MOTOR CAR#CO,, 1 th 


* Bucrrrova, ADDERLEERA BIRM AMEEsterioce | "iy 
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\t first we were suspicious, but as the boy declared that obvious that no animals couid pull out the car and we must hav 
cars had gone that way before and he offered to guide us an engine. Accordingly he went and negotiated with a tractior 
we decided to risk it We went back a few yards, crossed engine man, who made futile efforts to get near us, without result 
the line and then got on to this ‘ alternative road.’ It was Just when we were really thinking that we should have to abandor 
nothing but a cart track with deep ruts, but B. thought the car and return to Roncegno, a deliverer appeared in the for: 
that he could negotiate it, and we went on slowly. It got of an Austrian officer, who said that, owing to the exceptional 
narrower and very greasy and began to ascend slightly with condition of the road, etc., he would get a railway train to pu 


a deep bank each side, so we had to go on. 
Suddenly the road, such as it was, came to an 4 Khxrey 
end, and we found that we had to traverse 2 ey. 

the edge of a cultivated field, close up to the . : 
side of the railway. The track of former 
vehicles had left deep ruts in the greasy mud 
B. went forward very carefully, but we were 
skidding badly, and suddenly the car came to 
a standstill, the driving-wheels revolved uselessly 
in mud and we felt the car sinking up to the 
axles. Here was a pretty kettle of fish! We 
were firmly fixed in a quagmire of mud and 
water, and at every effort to mgve on we sank 
perceptibly lower. It was no joke, and I for 
one really wondered if the car could bé€ got 
out at all without a crane to lift it bodily. 
We soon had the entire village round us, and 
some engineers, who were busy clearing away 
the wreckage brought down by the floods to 
the railway bridges, rallied to our help. They 
brought all their men and a number of planks 
and stones to help us get a grip. It was of 
no use, and after an hour’s hard work we 
were left to our fate by these would-be rescuers, 





qe ar Cee eee Gee Bh te Bees. \ LIGHT STANDARD CAR AT NEWBY BRIDGE, LAKE WINDERMER! 
We were getting quite despairing, but we went j 
off and got oxen and chains, and then horses and chains, but us out! Fortunately we were close to the line, and a goods trai 
for all the effect they had they might have been trying to move from Venice had just come in. This was brought up alongsi« 
a mountain Che car only subsided further into the mud and left and huge chains made fast to the car and to the engine, whi 
us more helpless than ever. was then moved very slowly forward. Snap, the chain brok 

At last, after three and a half hours, a train came in in two places, although tested, we were told, to five tons 
and our plight was observed by an Italian gentleman. He Then they doubled and redoubled the chains and tried once mor 
got out and came along the line and asked if I could speak To our joy we beheld the car moving slowly forward, shovelling uj 
French. I said ‘ yes,’ and he managed to explain to me that it was tons of mud and stones like a snow-plough, and at last we wer: 
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You will be surprised at the } 4 
extra comfort, freedom from 
skidding, excellent mileage 
and trouble-free service that 
results from fitting your car 
:: : with Prowodniks. :: :: 





List sent post free on request. 





THE RUSSIAN TYRE & RUBBER IMPORT CO., Ltd., 
162, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 


Telegrams: ** Prowodnik, London.” Telephones: .330. 2331 Regent. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—NEW CARS. 


SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX— Latest 1913 30-h.p. Landau- 
lette. fitted with electric light, etc. 
MINERVA — Latest 1913 26-h.p. Landaulette, fitted with 


electric light, etc. 


DELAGE—ALL 1913 models. Any type body. 


RENAULT. FIAT. METALLURGIQUE. 
FOR EARLY DELIVERY. 

WE MAKE A SPECIALITY OF TAKING CARS IN EXCHANGE AND WILI 

QUOTE for EARLY DELIVERY of ANY MAKE of CHASSIS or COMPLETE CAR 


SEGOND-HAND CARS. 


METALLURGIQUE-—20-h.p. 1912 model magnificent Lan- 
daulette by Van Den Plas; practically new; every accessory. 


DELAGE -/913 14-h. \.p. two-seater; four weeks old. 


SEEMANN & STONES, Ltd. 


Phone Regent 212. 39, ST. JAMES STREET, PICCADILLY, w. 
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HOW EASY! 


Yes. It 1S easy to 
INFLATE YOUR TYRES 


The BRAMGO WAY 


Al YoU howe to do is t aya 
out a spark plug and screw our 
inflator in its place and 


LET THE ENGINE DO THE WORK 


and you will avoid all the evils 
of underinflation 


It fills your tyres with 
ABSOLUTELY PURE AIR 
and COSTS ONLY £3 :3:0 
complete with 12ft. of rubbe' 
tube line and pressure gauge 
Manufacturers— 


BRAMCO, LTD., 
65, St. Nicholas St., 
c OVENT a) wr ° 


NDON Phoned 'r m mp e 
' . icienit 1. Pott Street, W 





NEW METHOD 
THE MOTOR DOES THE WORK 
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Rolls- Royce Chassis 
BARKER BODY 


Jt 





An Owner writes... May 24th, 1913. 
“My Rolls-Royce Car _— safely and I am 
very pleased indeed with i 1 am most satis- 
fied with the body you built for me, the lines 
of which are very graceful and the finish perfect. 
So far I cannot see any point to complain of, or 
which I would wish altered. The Car runs 
splendidly and there is an entire absence of any 
rattle or noises which one hears in the average 
Car. Thanking you tor the care you have 
taken in carrying out my instructions.” 

* 


Nearly 100 of these high-grade cars can 
always be seen being fitted with Barker 
Bodies to order at our London Works. Com- 
plete cars for early delivery. 

a 


BARKER & CO. “3!” 


COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING 
London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 


66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W 












A merry heart goes all the day 
A sad one but a mile a 


— The AVON 


1s the tyre that covers the miles with a blithesome heart and a supreme 
indifference to flints, nails, and other lurking enemies of the road. After 
long service it dons a fresh suit of armour in the way of aretread—which 
comes from Melksham—and enjoys another lease of life to carry on the 
good work. AVONS are made from the cream of the world’s best rubber 
They have the greatest wear-resisting qualities, and are the most 
comfortable to travel on. 


PRICES REDUCED. QUALITY MAINTAINED. 


Send for revised list. 


LONDON -—-19, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 
BIRMINGGAM : 202-4, Corporation St BRISTOL : Bristol Bridge 
MANCHESTER : 229. Deansgate PARIS: 88. Avenue des Ternes 
GLASGOW : 250, Buchanan St Works: MELKSHAM, WIc 1S. 














NOT AN AVON 


Belgravia Coachwork 


Superb 
Finish. 















Delivery 
to 


Time. 








Bodies in Stock of all types for any Chassis 
New Sporting Models. 
Lovely Limousines and all types of Landaulettes. 


LONDON IMPROVED MOTOR COACHBUILDERS, Ltd. 


149, LUPUS STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone: Victoria 3543 Telegrams: “ Motorcrat, Lond 





Newest 
Designs. 











MOTOR 
SHOOTING BRAKES 


6, 8 and 10 passangers. | 


DE DIETRICH, ARGYLL, 
IRIS, MERCEDES 
14 hp. to 30 hp. 


LOW PRICES 
W.VINGENT ‘iccs.* READING 


























AVON “KURKUT” (cure-cut), for filling cuts and gashes in covers. Sold in I/- tins 





TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MOTOR BODIES 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 
HOODS AND SCREENS. 
E.&H.HORA, Ltd. 
36-38,PECKHAMRD.,LONDON,S.E. “=~ » 


and Branches. 





Largest Motor Works in London. 
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DUCELLIE 
sit LAMPS 


SIDE 
A 


fine 





OVER 
70 








range ol 





latest pattern 
Ducellier lamps 


are now on view at our 






showrooms awaiting your 
critical inspection. Now that the 


days are rapidly drawing in you must 











turn your attention to the lighting 
equipment of your car. Our Booklet No. 2, 
giving illustrations and particulars of over 60 models 
vith many grouped to assist you in the selection of 
sets, will be forwarded post free on request. The 


name ‘ Ducellier’ is a guarantee in itself of 





reliability and brilliance. Our « xperience 





is always at your service 


Sole Agent—-A. A. GODIN, 
1, Red Lion Sq., Holborn 
LONDON, W.C. 

* Container, London,” 
Phone N hau en 

ral, and 4627 City 






REMINDER 
wi REPAIR ALI 
KINDS Of LAMPS 
RADIATORS HORNS, 
ACCUMULATORS, MAG 
NETOS, Ev 


Scottish Agent 
W. McGeoch & Co 
Ltd.. 





28, West Cam; 











Wonderful Mileage on Benzole. 


A Bedford owner writes :— Since writing to you last I have 
improved my results with Benzole, aiid alter shoriening the 
extra air valve obtained 39 and 41 miles to the gallon.” 


The above resultswere obtained on a Standard Bedford Car. 


The Bedford Coachwork, fitted to a Buick chassis, is 
English-built, and in its superb finish, symmetry, comfort, and 
lasting qualities, takes rank with that of the highest class. 


Models: 15-18 H.P. & 18-22 H.P. 
PRICES FROM £285 TO £420. 


Fitted with various types of bodies and supplied with 
the following comprehersive equipment. Hcod, screen, 
five lamps, and generator, dual ignition, speedometer, two 
plain and two steel-studded Michelin tyres on detachable 
rims, jack, tyre pump, horn, tools, and tyre carrier 





GENERAL MOTORS (Europe), Ltd., 
Bedford House, Long Acre, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone : Gerrard 9626 (3 lines Telegrams : “ Buickgen, London 











15-18 hp. Bedford- 
Buick Streamline 
Torpedo - £335° 











safe on dry land. I am convinced that had it not been for the 
proximity of the railway line, we should not have got out for days, 
and perhaps never. The extraordinary thing is that no damage 
was done to the car, and I think that it speaks volumes for its 
construction that it was not wrenched in two.”’ 


THE NEW ARROL-JOHNSTON FACTORY. 


A NOTABLE addition to the list of up-to-date British motor 
works has been made by the completion of the new Arrol-Johnston 
Factory at Dumfries. The old plant at Paisley has long since been 
inadequate to satisfy the demand for the famous Scottish car, and 
rather than attempt to extend and modernise it, it was resolved 
to erect an entirely new factory at Dumfries which should embody 
all the best features of up-to-date American and European work- 
shop design. Before the plans were finally settled, Mr. Pullinger, 
the managing director of the company, and well known for his associa- 
tion with several of the leading motor businesses in this country, 
made tours of inspection of the best-equipped works abroad, 
and the result should be to place the Arrol-Johnston firm in a unique 
position for turning out high-class cars on an economical basis. 
The general plan of the new works, which cover a total area of 
forty acres, reveals the machine and body shops on the top floor, 
erecting, fitting and paint shops on the first floor, and the finishing 
shops on the ground floor. Thus the raw material is hoisted from 





MOTORING IN THE CAUCASUS. 


the railway trucks to the top of the building, and passes through the 
various processes on its way down again until it emerges as the 
finished article on the ground floor. The equipment, which consists 
largely of the best modern machine tools that can be bought, is not 
yet fully installed ; but it is expected that the whole of next year’s out- 
put of Arrol-Johnston petrol cars will be manufactured at Dumfries, 
the Paisley works being left free for the production of the new 
electric vehicle with Edison storage battery. With regard to the 
operation of the machine tools, Mr. Pullinger is adopting a novel 
but extremely interesting policy. He holds the view that a highly 
skilled mechanic is wasted in taking charge of an automatic machine 
which reproduces perpetually the same article. It is his intention 
to employ for the purpose, after the necessary period of instruction, 
time-expired sailors and soldiers who possess an aptitude for the 
work, and who will thus be enabled to earn much higher wages 
than usually await the Service man on entering civil employment. 
ITEMS. 

The R.A.C. has been asked to place touring guides on duty 
in the neighbourhood of the cross roads at the Royal Hut, Hind- 
head, Surrey, for the purpose of regulating motor traffic on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Similar requests have been received from 
Hertford and Eastbourne. 
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“* Standardisation ts admitted to be the life-blood of correct and econcmical production 
to-aay, so that with motor tyre rims it would have been thought that rims of the same 
named sizes were of the same dimensions all the world over, ‘But that has been, nay, 
is at this moment, very far from being the case, for although the majority of tyre makers 
claimed to have originally followed the dimensions of one firm, subsequent examinations 
and comparisons show that the variations from such alleged standards have been many, 


various, and peculiar.” —THE AUTOCAR, 12 7/1 3. 


Many of us have read the article, from which the above is a quotation, together with others 
also dealing with the standardisation of rim sizes and dimensions; and we have all approved the 


enthusiasm inspired by the results which will accrue from the universal adoption of these standards. 


The matter is particularly pleasing to me in that the ‘ one firm” referred to above is, of course, 
Michelin. To the long list of Michelin ‘ firsts”’ this work of fixing standard rim sizes and dimensions 


must, in justice, be added. 


The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders has adopted the sizes of the: original 
Michelin standard rim series. In fact we sent our actual blue prints to the Society for reference. 


Therefore car manufacturers should fit Michelin rims, manutactured by Michelin, and motorists 
should make quite certain that the rims they purchase are Michelin rims. 
BIBENDUM. 


MICHELIN TYRE CO., LTD., 81, FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
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“GOLDEN PIPPIN’ CIDER 


OLDEN PIPPIN" 
IDER 
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VERY Sportsman appreciates 

‘Golden Pippin” Cider—clean 
to the palate, a superb thirst 
quencher, strongly suggestive of 
the fine fruit from which it is made 
Guaranteed by a firm of 60 years 
standing, apples have 
been grown in the same orchards 
in Devon and Hereford year 
after year Golden Pippin 
Cider is above suspicion, and 


whose 


will give delight to every guest 


WITH THE GUNS 


Insist upon this Brand, and should your 
Wine Merchant or Grocer fail to stock 


at, 


a trial case containing 3 dozen reputed pint bottles will be sent you 


divect on application, carriage paid for 15 


, or anine gallon cask for 13/6. 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO., Ltd., HELE, DEVON, and HEREFORD 
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An indication of the severity of the tests imposed on drivers 
who enter for the examinations held periodically by the R.A.C 
in all the large towns is to be found in the fact that of the one 
hundred and eighty-one candidates examined for driving certificates 
during the month of July, no fewer than sixty-nine failed to pass. 

The Touring Department of the R.A.C. states that never before 
has there been such a rush to the Continent on the part of motorists. 
\ large number of lengthy Continental tours have been worked 
out by the club for members and associates, and all the cross- 
Channel services are now running with as many cars as they can 
carry Many motorists who have left the completion of their 
arrangements too late have had thei plans upset owing to the fact 
that they were unable to secure places for their cars on any of the 
steamers 

The Michelin Company inform us that the standard tire rims 
recently approved by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders are identical with those originally employed by the firm, 
and subsequently adopted by most of the leading tire makers 

We are informed by the War Office that trials will be held in 
October next for lorries under the provisions of the War Depart- 
ment Subsidy Scheme. Six machines have already been entered and 
A further trial will be held 
next spring for vehicles whose designs have been passed by the Wat 


a seventh entry is under consideration. 


Office, but which cannot be completed in time for the October trials. 

At the Brooklands meeting, the August Side-car Handicap, 
the Long Motor-cycle Handicap, the Short Motor-cycle Handicap 
and the Winners’ Handicap were all won on machines fitted with 
Continental motor-cycle tires 

We have received an interesting booklet describing the equip- 
ment and methods of instruction employed at the Mansions Motor 
Training Garage rhis is one of a limited number of training schools 


on which the R.A.C. has set the seal of its approval after careful 





\ SECTIONED 


Used for instructional purposes at the Mansions Motor Garage 


ENGINE AND GEAR-BOX. 


inspection and enquiry Originally opened in 1903, the proprietors 
have on four occasions found it necessary to extend their premises, 
with the result that the facilities offered to would-be motor-drivers 
are probably unexcelled in the country. The fees charged range 
from single driving lessons of half an hour at 7s. 6d. up to nine 
guineas for a course of unlimited length, until the pupil is able 
to obtain the R.A.C. second-class certificate. For the latter the 
usual length of the course is about five or six weeks. 

The climinating trials to select the British team of motor-boats 
to take part in the races for the International Trophy will be held 
by the Royal Motor Yacht Club off Netley on August 23rd. The 
races for the Trophy will commence on September roth, over a 
course between Ryde and Cowes. 

In the Grand Prix race organised by the Sarthe Automobile 
Club on August 5th, Delage cars secured first, second and fifth 
places, Mercédés cars were placed third, fourth, sixth and eighth 
and a Schneider car seventh. All these cars used Continental 
tires. 

Minerva Motors, Limited, have entered three Minerva cars 
for the International Tourist Trophy Race, which is to be held 
by the R.A.C. in the Isle of Man in June next. 

In the very severe six days’ Scottish Trial, two friction-driven 
G.W.K.’s in the cycle-car class completed the course without loss 
of marks and qualified for gold medals. A Humberette, a Morgan 
and a Gordon completed the course, but lost marks, the loss in the 
case of the Humberette being occasioned by an accident. Fou 
other machines—a Morgan, a Summers and Harding, a Singer and 
a G.W.K. 

For the year ending March 31st last, the income of the Road 


competed, but retired during the trial. 


Board was {1,229,003, made up of carriage licence duties, £487,895 ; 
motor spirit duties, £634,310; interest on investments and loans, 
£56,798. The total is less, strange to say, than the amount received 
during the year 1911-12, when the carriage licences brought in 
the spirit duty, £613,957; 


£595,902 ; and interest, £23,065 ; or a 


total sum of £1,232,924. 
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HE evening 
dress we 


alwavs 


have 
h us, and, as always, it is taking up a fresh and original lease 


ot life There is 


tain lack of formality at the majority of these gatherings that 


under the auspices of country-house visiting. 


inspired couturiére turns to account in providing somewhat 
siiapler toilettes, embodying in these creations, however, sufficient 
novelty to undo the scruples of the economist. Sometimes these 
at people condescend to refurbish some existing possession. 
But with Jigne holding the important position it does, rechauffées 

growing more and more difficult to manceuvre and bring out 
successfully to satisfy the 


exigent dressers. And just how 


exigent the woman who has to uphold a reputation of being 
vaie élégante only the modistes who minister to her wants have the 
ery slightest idea. 


As the old succinct saying has it, ‘ Every- 


thing must be just so.’’ And far from lessening the labour of 
riving at perfection, the present dégagé styles, the which have 


every appearance of continuing in vogue, actually augment it. 
lhe laws are so elastic as to how much our bodices may droop and 
bag. Also the individual contour is a far larger factor in the matter 
than the tyro has any idea of. There is a shapely droop, and one 
that is utterly disfiguring and unshapely. Such apparently art- 
ess efforts, for example, as those draped white tulle sleeves, that 
form so graceful an attribute of the pictured evening toilette, are 
most deceiving. Over a souple black brocade under-dress, the 
train of which trails off into a sharp point, weighted with a tassel, 
there fall draperies of black tulle sewn with jet and diamanteé, 
these, together with the little sleeveless corsage, trimmed with a 
In front the net is drawn 
ightly back at the waist to show the brocade, the trimming either 


side crossing at the base of this 


1andsome jet and diamanté trimming. 


V, and thus forming a particularly 


harming line, that eventually helps to suggest the slightest 


pannier mouvemente. A flower-shaped ornament likewise of jet 
latter imparts an effective 
and at the same time serves to mark out the 
vaistline, which is inclined to be altogether lost sight of beneath 
the arms. An infinitely 


nd diamanté, the 
finish at the waist, 


predominating, 


dainty touch, too, is given by looped 
hains of diamanté at the edge of the tulle sleeves, a diamond 
iviére being worn chaplet-wise in the hair, with an upright sparse 
black ostrich feather ornamented up the entire centre with mock 
diamonds ; while black velvet coquilles and diamond buckles trim 
the pretty shoes of black brocade. As a black scheme relieved 
by white I have seldom seen a more attractive example, nor one 
1ore assured of finding favour. 

\ sensational feature of the coming season will be 
a tur. 


trimmings 
At present only finger depths are used, but everything points 
to these being augmented as the colder months advance. A pure 
white ninon gown was eminently attractive, the over-draperies of the 
skirt and the corsage trimmed with a band of dark brown fur Again, 
a pale yellow brocade, the skirt parted in front with deftly drawn-back 
draperies to show a petticoat of yellow chiffon, a narrow line 
chilla picking up the line of the train either side. So far there seems 
no inclination to abandon the slightly raised waist in evening toilettes 


1 chin- 


although where day dress is concerned the efforts to lengthen 
that line are very determined. The ultimate settling of the 


matter will rest with waistcoats, and even at this date there is 


no denying the penchant obtaining for these accessories. The majority 


for the most part pass the waist-line, and finish with a distinct basque. 
It is most illuminative to listen to the 
the long versus the short waist. 


various discussions anent 


On the one hand the utmost weariness 










erence 


2.7 
- od Ares r 


v SS 


is expressed for the raised line, the plea put forth on this score holding 
that the vogue has been in for a sufficient length of time and grown 
wearisome. Moreover, these advocates claim that it has been abused, 


plagiarised and must, therefore, be displaced. Others again are 


of the opinion that once we admit the normal waist again, picturesque 


dressing will be done away with. Whereas a third contingent consider 


oe eg 
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ther room for both styles, and couturiéres so minded are prepared 
to enforce this view by employing the longer line for coats, and, in 
the case of many day gowns, while reserving to themselves the right 
to adopt a raised waist, an’ it please them, for picturesque evening 
clresses Although why in the name of wondet picturesque should 
be applied exclusively to a high waist gown is beyond me to « xplain 


At the same time many of us are gladly welcoming the return to the 


vogues of the carly seventeenth century, when assuredly there was a 
decided picturesqueness the long pointed bodices and skirts opening 

front to reveal lace petticoats daintily trimmed with little noeuds 
of ribbo nd pendelogues \ gown in those far-away davs was no 
ke work of art than the most costly confection turned out by our 
own representative coutnriér perhaps ever more so, since every 
titch was worked by hand, embroideries, jewelled trimmings and the 


lovely laces that played so prominent a part in their adornment 

Whule still cherishing an affection for real lace that nothing can 
ever diminish, it 1s surely now more a matter of sentiment than any 
decided preterence 
eeing how really 
beautiful are the 


machine-made_ re- 


mroduction 
of antique den 
telles procurabl 
price that ar 
marvellousl 
moderate co 


idering the ex 


qquisite character 
ot the product 

Some of the mmiuta 
tion Malines and 


needle-run quali 


1 re pertect 


the better make 
ot point de Venis« 
and Italiar filet 
lac | h vt «lt 
1 write several 
patterns ol the 
remarkably nic¢ 
reproductions — be 
fore me and, while priding myself to a certain extent on 
being something of a connoisseur in such matters, must 
confess to being distinctly puzzled to distinguish the 
genuine productions from the copies Still, when we 
handle some authentic old piece, one is almost irre 
sistibly haunted by visions of dark-robed nuns. white 
capped peasant nd dainty ledies patiently bending 
over tambour frame or pillow and putting something of 
themselves into every stitch that can never be aroused 
by the ceaseless whirring of mechinery turning out lace 
literally by the mile All the same, however, the 
finished results are very beautiful, and instead of re- 
pining that the genuine old pieces are becoming more 
and more rare, we should rejoice that modern ingenuity 
is capable of reproducing the lovely designs before the, 
are lost for ever 

Gloves, shoes and coiffures exact the usual large share 
of attention, the good example set by Frenchwomen in 


this respect having borne most successful fruit over 





here, until to-day the old adage 2s to the importance of 


dominating colour of the schem«s Sendals are quite an accept 
feature, and many an elaborate effect is wrought with ribbon 
laced over the finest, filmiest silk hose, the lacing upheld by th: 
most ingenious stud devices while another extravagance is 
heel set with gems. Jewelled buckles and small tulle bows thread 
through paste slides are among the leading fancies for eveni: 
soulier, together with single gem studs, the latter usually fow 
allied to brocade and broché shoes: these materials are so effecti 
in themselves that they require little or no extraneous decoratior 
So far as coiffures are concerned, there is a certain go-as-y: 
please aspect and a decided inclination to adopt the most becomi! 
stvle, and surely this is as it should be. There is no use in slavish 
following a given line if the direction leads to an unbecomi! 
silhouette, simply because it is accounted the last word in coiffu 
arrengement, although, at the same time, it is curious how soo: 
the eye becomes accustomed to a certain outline, and when one: 
this is the case, any other style immediately appears démod 


here is every indication of a higher dressing puttin 

















in 2n early appearance, the chignon being mounted ov 
a light frame set at the apex of the head, the hai 
however, so deftly arranged as to present a continuou 
Wavy appezrance, after the stvle illustrated in th 
accompanying sketch. It will be observed that the hi: 

is brought low over the ears, and that the head present 
a rather long silhouette. There is a distinct revival « 
the Early Victorian coiffure in the other exampk 
sketched, coquettish bunches of curls being arranged 1 
fall over the ears, the hair in front arranged with 

deep centre parting It is quite amatter of taste, nev 

theless, whether the parting occurs in front or at o1 
side: another d: 
tail permitte: 


equal licence bi 





ing a straigh 
fringe. If sucl 
suits the face it 
1s qui te ai 
accepted de 

parture, wherea 
girls with pretty 
low foreheads 
should leave 
the Charles Il 
coiffure severely 
alone, or, at the 
most, exploit 

few soft curls 
every effort being 
strained to make 
the hair present 
as natural an 
appearance 
as possible 

Tortoiseshell sets 
comprising pins, 
slides and comb 
are in great re- 
quest as colfture 
adjuncts, th 
blonde shade se- 
curing first place 
in popular = ap- 








these adjuncts being good in every respect is an accepted 


dictum \ slight affectation, very much in keeping 


with the mood of La Mode, is a glove a size or so too lar: the 


part above the wrist being allowed to wrinkle up the arm. this 


stvie being in equal evidence with the elbow-length day sleeve 


and sleeveless evening gowns. Some of the smartest gloves fot 
visiting wear, with wrist-length sleeves, fasten with two larg 
pierced pearl buttons, and are heavily stitched and sewn with 
black As goes without saying, pale colours and white alone are 
permissible, the rumour that gloves were to match the costum« 
having met with so little credence it has now ceased to exist 
\ very delicate dove grey is among the favourite nuances. together 
with a yellow that is so faint as to be little more than a2 cream 
shade ; and there is, too, a tender parchment tint that is finding 
particular favour 

Contrary to the disinclination for harmonising gloves, th« 
vogue of the coloured shoe is as much in evidence as ever. Indeed. 
no smart afternoon or evening toilette is considered correct lacking 


the complement of a dainty satin or suéde shoe, toning to the 


proval ; whilt 
rwO NEW COIFFURES another much 
sought-att« 
ornament is cut jet. The latter looks especially well worn with 
fair or blanche hair, although when the facets are very sharply 
cut the jet is sufficiently scintillating to make a good effect thrown 
up on dark tresses. Large bushy ospreys and aigrettes characterist 
the evening coiffure garniture, these allicd for the most part to 
narrow sequin or jewelled bandcaux, the latter placed well forward 
on the brow. But women who are clever invariably find out th 
particular pose best suited to enhance individual charms 

rhe full-faced woman, for exemple, docs not look her best in 


forward-tilting bandeau, the unbroken circle accentuating hei 


general roundness, but the seme head-dress dropping slightly behind 
and with its outline broken by a carefully disposed wave or fold 
of hair, will lessen the width of the head, especially if the aigrett 
be posed rather at the back. The thin, oval-faced woman, on the 
other hand, can safely edopt the smart forward tilt, and will 
find a soft, slightly curving osprey placed at an acute angk 
S @ : 


more becoming than the severe brush. 
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FENCING& GATES 


THE MOST DURABLE WOOD IN THE GROUND. 
CHEAPER THAN OAK 


Requires neither Paint nor Creosote to prevent decay. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Prices from 








MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING CO., LTD., 


PINNERS’ HALL, LONDON, E.C. 




















A“DRYAD” TEA WAGGON 
is a useful addition to the country 
house, carrying everything for tea 
at one journey. Being fitted with 
four swivelled wheels, it can easily 
be turned in its own space. Made 
in various designs and sizes—see the 
Dryad Cane Book, post free from 
C dept., Dryad Works, Leicester. 
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WRIGHT’S 
Coal Tar Soap. 


ensitive skin knows 
— better. 


i Ad. per Tablet. 
Protects from Infection. 
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For your 


Holidays 


Take a pair of 
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“EASY HAIR CURLER: 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR. | 
ARE EFFECTIVE, 


) AND REQUIRE NO SKILL ) 
TO USE. 
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For Very Bold Curls | 
| IMPERIAL” 
CURLERS. | 1 


| ietiditianenaiiael 12 CURLERS IN BOK. 


Post Free for 6 Stamps 
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OUR DISTANT EMPIRE 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW TO SHOOT. 
yotograph would interest some 
i i man-¢ , y > 10 Vv two 
ut a month befo 1is the brute had 
“On o1 we on quite recently 
the usual ustom hereal 
ts appearance and waited under 
however, caught sight of the animal, 
were working in the jungle close by They 
y, and having done so they left the woman, 
continues r work up the tree Later 
tigress, which had onl) 
; human prey, sprang 
Another woman 
earring | rie me to rest an is ou to beat the animal 
ff; but her efforts were of n vail, the poor woman was killed and she herself 
idly mauled betore e vy y r 1 scene ind again drove the 
ts fate the two ladies who 
i mile o vy house, and both 


ibly a panther, 


AST O rH! MAN EATER.” 


mall wild pig within two hundred yards of the hous 
is a pouring wet day, but shikaris of their stamp are not to be deterred by 
\t five o'clock in the evening they were both perched in their machan, 
i live goat tied up as bait, and prepared themselves for the usual monotonous 
But within five minutes of seating themselves in the machan, and without 
st warning, they heard a sudden rush through the jungle, and in the same 

inimal “ } goat oth ladies wh spered 

wuisiv raised ! t s another couple of seconds 

quivering well-directed bullet through its left 
both rifles to make sure 
down un he machan Within a_ few 


ind of firing every employed on the estate had mack 


kill, and great was rejoicing The tigress measured just 


ver eight feet Such an event as a tiger shot at Binsar had never been known 

The photograph shows the tigress just after it had been shot and 
arried up to the hous Standing behind it is littke Pamela Walker, the wee 
laughter of one sporting lady shikaris, and a'so our little son Bobbie, 
both of whom took the greatest interest in the “ big tiger.”"—-R. E. MoLeswortn 


(Lieutenant-Coloncl), nsar, Almora, U.P., India 


THE “CADET’’ FRAUD IN NEW ZEALAND. 


SIR Having noticed in your excellent paper an advertisement for “* Cadet 
New Zealand sheep farmer . nev for cadet Public School man preferre 
Premium {150 per annu constra'ned to write a few lines relative t 

advertisements I been in New Zealand many years, and consider 
next best es t ot Old Country I went as a cadet to a relative, 
my pe ple paying equiy ivlent to my board, as I already |} id a fai 
knowledge of farm on covered that a cadet does as much as, if not more 
than, the man on Vv ist ! sleeps and works w.th the men, with 


occasional visit 


s looked down on by the men, who usually 


imagine he carrie é t * boss,’ t s, in fact, on a similar footing 
to the man verv resp ‘ eS They will tell you, ‘* Oh, he’s a 


new chum,” m vw that lowe ‘ uses for making him (or his peopl 


pay for work hv ven aman only knows how to milk or can use a spade 


a bit, or is “ willing ” and a “ trier,” s worth ten shillings per week and his 
‘tucker”’ for a start in these times, espec.ally when farm labour is practically nil 
in New Zealand: and if a cadet thinks he will do any good for himself by strutting 
iround in fancy riding-breeches and a collar he is soon disabused, as “ kid glove 

farmers in the Colonies ar st \ man or youth who pays to be perm.tted 
the privilege of working for another man in return for “ informat.on received "’ 
is a fool, and he can learn far more if he pockets h s pride and works as an ordinary 
hand, and is thought far more of A man never loses caste in the Colonies by 
honest labour, whether manual or otherwise \ cadet on a station has to 
accommodate himself to anything and everything, and “‘chapp:es” are not 
tolerated Many men practically run their places on the heap, t.¢., keep a 
number of cadets plus premiums, or, if making a start on a section, get a cadet 


to keep the pot bo.ling Of course, it pays them to decry “ new chums” as 
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low” or duffers, ete But that is business, and I take this opportunity, from 
personal experience, of giving them the li They may be “ slow ” and “ pudden ” 
heads for a few months, but they can usually (only it is not admitted) give t 
iverage young Colonial points ultimately I might also say that the idea that 
the Old Country is behind the times in farming is an absurd fallacy, usual 
ndulged in by those who have never actually been in Great Britain. Farmin 
in Great Britain successfully is a fine art. Farming in New Zealand depends 
n capital, common sense and physical fitness. I trust this may be benef 


ntending cadets plus premiums.—Pro Boxo PvuBLico 


FOR TOWN & COUNTRY 
a WW 4 . 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS AT SEA. 

OR pe ople who enjoy sea voyaging in fine, warm 
weather and who are not attracted by the prospect of 
spending their vacation among the crowds which throng 
every health and pleasure resort at the present season of 
the year, a short trip in one of the luxurious boats of 
the P. and O. Company will probably commend itself. 

In their Sailings Table for August this Company call attention to 
the fact that they are catering specialiy for the pleasure travelle1 
by reducing first and second class fares to Gibraltar and Marseilles, 
and there is no doubt that a week’s run to the latter port, broken 
by a call at Gibraltar, makes a very pleasant variation of the usual 
holiday. One may generally count upon pleasant society and free- 
dom from crowding, while the vessel herself will possess all the 
resources and luxuries of a first-class hotel. Amusements of all 
kinds, such as impromptu dances, bridge-parties and music, arrange 
themselves, and for quieter spirits there are a regularity and rest- 
fulness about life aboard ship which are not without their advan- 
tages. As to the return journey, one may spend three days at 
Marseilles—an excellent centre for sight-seecing—and then take the 
homeward-bound P. and QO. steamer, or come back overland by 
Lyons, Paris, etc., to London. The former plan gives one more 
time and obviates all trouble about luggage, etc. ; or, if the latter 
plan is adopted, it is a good arrangement to send one’s heavier 
baggage back by sea. 
BOOTS AND THE MAN. 

Of the many points of a sporting outfit which call for careful 
consideration, most men will agree that the one of greatcst import- 
ance is footwear. In the course of a long day’s shooting or golfing 
one has time to become very well acquainted with the shortcomings 
of one’s boots if such exist, and every reason to bless the maker 
if they are non-existent. Broadly speaking, shoes are more com- 
fortable and generally serviceable than boots, and for hard wear 
there is nothing to equal a well-made brogue, whether boot or shoe. 
Scots, who are as a rule essentially hard-wear sportsmen, living 
as they do in a country of stony roads, mountains and moors, 
and a climate which cannot be called drouthy, have an almost 
unanimous affection for this type of footwear, and, indeed, a genuine 
Scotch-made brogue of Scotch-tanned leather may be relied upon 
to withstand almost any treatment, and, providing a good fit is 
obtained at the start, to wear with absolute ease and comfort from 
first to last. An excellent shoe of this kind—and one very reason- 
ably priced, by the way—is made by Messrs. D. Norwell and Sons 
of High Street, Perth, N.B., a firm who have, we believe, been 
making boots and shoes for over a century. Their brogues are in 
various patterns, for ladies as well as men, and we would recommend 
our readers who are in search of something boti useful and good 
looking for country wear to write for a post-free catalogue. 


THE “ CHANCELLOR.” 

Of new golf balls the name is legion, and it ts to be feared thot 
many of them have but a brief, inglorious career before sinking 
back into oblivion. But in these days of universal golf a ball 
possessing the characteristics essential for the game and proving 
itself thoroughly reliable generally makes its advent felt. Few 
however, have achieved popularity as quickly as the happily 
named ‘‘ Chancellor,”’ and the best testimonial to its all-round 
merit, whether in the long game or the short, is the enthusiasm 
with which it has been received by discerning golfers. The 
‘Chancellor’? is made by Rubastic Limited, of 14 and 15, 
Cockspur Street S.W., who will be pleased to send golfers a 
copy of their price-list post free upon application. 


THE USES OF ILLUSTRATION. 

In these hustling times, when few of us have leisure or inclina- 
tion to wade through a mass of reading matter to reach the gist 
of an argument, the velue of vivid and artistic illustration has 
been greatly increased, and the demand for it has brought about 
a marked improvement in the quality of the black-and-white work 
so employed. A popular case in point is the illustrated advertise- 
ments of Messrs. Ellimen, Sons and Co. of Slough, makers of the 
well-known embrocation. For many years past the illustrated 
advertisements of this firm have been a familiar feature of almost 
every reputable weekly in the country. Lately, however, Messrs. 
Elliman have extended their scope, and are now intrcducing con- 
siderable variety both into the subjects and their style. This 
week, for instance, they have a pictorial page in no fewer than 
fourteen of the best weekly illustrated papers published in London, 
every one of which is wholly or partially a differcnt subject, the 
treatment ot which leaves nothing to be desired from the artistic 
point of view. 
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